INTRODUCTION
middle of the fifteenth century, and, having
become ruinous, has recently been restored. It
is more than sixty feet long, forty feet wide, and
forty feet high. There are two doors in the party-
wall leading into the anteroom, and from this
one door opens into the great hall. Here we see
a long wall interrupted by three gigantic windows
with stone window-seats beneath, while the
opposite wall is punctuated by painted columns.
The place seems to be absolutely empty, con-
taining neither tables nor chairs, not even chairs
placed along the walls; in the corners are tall
torches with gilded flames, nowadays the standards
for electric lights. In the far distance, so far away that
we feel the need for a telescope, we see in silhouette
the face of a man seated at a table, writing.
Entering this great hall, the first thing that
strikes us is the richly decorated ceiling which
bears in relief the lion of St. Mark and the
she-wolf of Rome. Half-way along the wall
facing the windows are displayed the arms of
the three popes who built the palace. Advancing
across the renovated flooring, we come, in the
centre of the room, to a nearly life-sized mosaic
of nude women and children bearing fruit; this
is the Abundanzia, and I always made a detour
to avoid treading on it. At length, in the remotest
corner, we reach a table about twelve feet long,
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